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Abstract 


In order to estimate the future Canadian population, 
five, propectionwsertes wene formulated Their basic 
dibterencespaneyseer inptheyferti1lityyvand)the met 
international migration assumptions. In all of the 
five projections, mortality was kept constant at the 
Lo ielevelmandethéenetwinterndlimigrationsat ethe 
annual average of the 1966-1971 level. Regarding 
fertiluatyg, wey hypothesized-a total»fertilbity rate 
ranging from a high of 2.4 to a low of 1.6, average 
number of children per female aged 15 to 49. For the 
net international migration, the projection series 
range from a high of 200,000 net international mi- 
grants to a low of 50,000 yearly net migrants. For 
illustrative rather than predictive purposes, the 
moderate projection, Series 3, which hypothesizes a 
total fertility rate of 2.2 children per female and 
a net international migration of 100,000 yearly mi- 
grants, was chosen as most representative. 

Byethesturn of: theytwenty bfirst tcentunyjeatwleast 
15 million Canadian may reside in the present Census 
Metropolitan Areas; but the actual total may reach 
asghighjaso2bemitlion, pit thesrangetiof assumptions 
embodied in these projections is reasonable. 

This range implies that as a whole the metropolitan 
areas will grow at a rough annual average rate of 
somewhere between 1.2 and 2.4 percent from 1971 to 
1981.4 ppUnderseither jof pthese itwojgrowtherates? the 
1971 population of 22 Census Metropolitan Areas would 
almost double as a minimum in the 40 years from 1961 
toar20 0). 

The projections imply that the five fastest growing 
CMA's will be located in the western half of Canada. 
They are Calgary, Edmonton, Sudbury, Vancouver and 
Victoria. Calgary is projected to at least double 
its population between 1971 and 2001 under all five 
series. Vancouver is projected to double its popu- 


lation under three of the five series while Edmonton, 
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Sudbury Vand Victoria wilt "doubWe “thety populations 
under two of the five series. The group also inclu- 
des Kitchener-Waterloo, London, Toronto, Quebec, Wind- 
sor and Hamilton. The slowest growing CMA's according 
to the projections, are "generally "amon tehe (smaller 
ones, dnd*are located from the Prairiés to ‘the? Atlan- 
tic Region. Generally these areas are projected as 
showing a growth of the rough order of 10 percent 
between 1971 and 2001. These areas include Chicoutimi- 
Jonquiére, Regina, Saint John (N.B.) and Thunder Bay. 
It is*expected thatthe percentdge "of (Canada's pos 
pulationires iding "in? the 9277 .CMA' s*wikivincrease omy: 
slightly 7 "£romms5 sto 57 percent’ yeover Mtne sory care 
fromil97lstoy2Z001 2% (Anone™ the five major -resrons oF 
Canada, -only the"Prarries sand “Quebec *show *rea lily 
marked increases in the proportion of the total popu- 
latizon!that resides in CMA’S72*in?*On'tarro *thecorres— 
ponding percentagé %1s projected “as “falling > *whrle “in 
Britash?Columbiasit “falls Cifrem*i97) toe 19S? but then 
rises agarneby 2001 Sto Sthe tho 7 Pa1éve PP rein Pehe *Atlan— 
tic region; theepereentage remains “quite "stable “at 
somewhat above 20 percent. In short, according to 
series 3 and roughly comparable Statistics Canada 
assumptions, massive increases in the proportion of 
the national population residing within Census Metro- 
politangAreas laregnothenvisaged sup toethesy car ea00r 
The territorial idistri bution tof tthe turban pat tern 
confirms;past trends JovThe *trend 4ilYustrates tthe 
displacement of the urban centre of gravity from ‘the 
eastern coast to our national western boundanye =n 
fact, between the years 1971 and"2001,' the relative 
sharesof tthe (population infthé British Golumbia “and 
Prairie Regions is expected to increase while the 
Quebec and Atlantic Regions' proportion of the nation- 
al. populationnis projected ‘to decline. *Ontarip™s 
relative share of Canadian residents is expected to 


remain quasi stable during the projected period. 


Much of the importance of population growth derives 
from its ramifications upon several aspects of the 
Canadian economy and society. In this section a few 
of the areas of ramification will be mentioned in 
connection with the'-projections. 

The “baby boom" generation, is, the cohort born bet- 
weenitheryearsirof 1945) sto 1960, andywho, \today,; sare 
between the ages of 15 and 25, are already having an 
impact upon the labour force and the housing market, 
etc. This’ impact is expected to last into the second 
nal ots ciphitves es Wermust. alsovadd that changing va- 
lues' and societal norms’, within both the world of 
work and the home mean that more women may join the 
labour market in terms of Gross National Product 
inputs. 

Another important issue is the relationship between 
thetmodit cations? insithe: ape! distribution? of? the: po- 
pulation and housing needs. Projected increases for 
households by persons aged 35 to 44 for the years 
Ivy TOMIOGIE arewexpected™ tombe tin thevicina ty vot 
ewerpercent® wUilhe: smallestrprojected® increase for 
households, approximately 10 percent, is expected to 
bemior tther4is® tolS 4) age. group. © Household) increases 
Porestive ALWor oldest. ape Groups those 55 toto 42and 
those aged 65 and over, are projected to range between 
Zoeanue som Percent. he Vilas household lestimates, particu- 
Tariy srornuthet years 19:71 to 1984, when? thelyounpest 
post-war babies will reach the age of 21 (1981), se- 
vere pressures may be expected on the demand for 
housing. For example, over that same period of time, 
households in the largest metropolitan areas (over 
one million in population) are expected to increase 
by? Bae pemeent. 

Land needed for housing development must also be 
considered. These needs will largely depend on the 
densutyvoL. thes population ania’ given territory. LIFE 


we keep the spatial density of households constant, 
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rapid urban sprawling may become inevitable. 

Dealing ‘withithe ‘difficulties of trying to minimize 
traffic congestion and to. maximize accessibility with- 
in a given area, medium size cities with rapid popu- 
lation growth are the areas expected to be mostly 
affected. The growth of the metropolitan areas will 
also accentuate such environmental problems as the 
progressive absorption of prime agricultural land for 


urbansises and "ainvpolluipion, 
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Résumé 


Kein d estimenryla croissance future de laypopulation 
canadienne, nous avons formulé 5 scénarios possibles 
basés sur différentes hypothéses de fécondité et de 
MieravlLonwinvernarionale netter* sseuleslarmortalité 
CUplaemicratiGn,internewnet te onthété gardées constan- 
tes, la première au niveau de 1971 et la seconde au 
taux moyen observé durant la période 1966-1971. Même 
Si Jessdiftérencesyvde, fécondité eXpliquent, les écarts 
entre les diverses projections, les migrations demeu- 
rent toutefois le moteur de la croissance démographi- 
que des prochaines décennies. 

En’ Ce, qua,concerne Jes niveauxede’ fécondité futurs 
les plus probables, nous avons supposé un indice syn- 
thétique de fécondité se situant entre un minimum de 
l#0 Ete@unrmaximumede:2,AceeCes chiffres représentent 
le nombre moyen d'enfants qu'aurait une femme âgée 
entre 15 et 49 ans appartenant à une cohorte fictive 
non soumise à la mortalité et soumise aux conditions 
de fécondité. de l'année 1971. Au regard de. la.migra- 
tion “internationale nette,.celle-=ci,évoluera .annuelle- 
mnénthenbremunetlimitensupérieuretdés200$0008ettune 
Limite. anférieure’ ders50,000... Nous: proposons, 1'hypo- 
thèse moyenne No. 3 où l'indice synthétique de fécon- 
dité s'élève à 2.2 et la migration internationale à 
LO 0500052 comme,as pluses nepréesentataye)de ac évoLlut Lon 
future, de. la population dans les R.M.R. 

En supposant que l'un ou l'autre des cinq scénarios 
soit possible, la population canadienne habitant dans 
les régions métropolitaines de recensement en 2001 se 
situera entre 21 (hypothèse forte) et 15 (hypothèse 
faible) millions. Cet écart présuppose à court terme 
(entre 1971 et 1981), une croissance annuelle moyenne 
de la population des grandes zones métropolitaines se 
Sitvaiit Sento wm Ge ett 2e Akan, Quel que soit] cary thmeñde 
Cro Ssancemretenns s.lLaspopulat ion, totalesdesw2Z régions 
métropolitaines selon la définition de 1971 sera, à 


l'aube du siècle prochain, au minimum le double de 
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ceple ce POULE 

Selon nos projections, les cing régions metropoli- 
taines qui connaitront la plus grande croissance se 
situent dans l*ouest AU pays. “tls agit celvualcary, 
Edmonton, sudbury; Vancouver et VoCtoria, calvary 
doublera au moins Sa “population entre) et ecUUlesous 
chacune des 5 projections, Vancouver sous trois pro- 
jections et Edmonton, Sudbury et Victoria sous seule- 
ment deux des’ 5 scénarios’ possibles. *L'Ontario-et' Te 
Québec renferment la majeure partie des R.M.R. pour 
lesquelles nous avons prévu une croissance miniminale 
de 50% durant la période. A la téte du groupe, on 
retrouve Ottawa-Huil avec une croissance qui se situe 
aux environs de-100%" sous’ chacun’ des*S"scénarios.© "Le 
groupe renferme aussi Kitchener-Waterloo, London, To- 
ronto, Quebec,"Windsor’ ew Hamilton.” Les Kemene Les 
moins populeuses qui se situent des Maritimes aux 
Prairies sont aussi celles qui augmenteront le’ moins 
rapidement entre 1971 et 2001. “Selon nos projections, 
ces R.M.R. augmenteront de: seulement 10% durant cette 
periode. "Parmi ceLles-c1, nous recrouvons CNTCOUTIMI- 
Jonquiére, Régina, Saint Jean (N.B.) et Thunder Bay. 

Nous’ préevoyons’ Uhre quasi stapi la tede Va tract vom 
des’ canadiens habitant’ les” 22> R.M.Re, Cellé-c1 passant 
de 55 à 57%, au cours des 30 années de la période de 
projections. Des 5 régions canadiennes, seules le 
Québec et les Prairies connaîtront une hausse substan- 
tielle du pourcentage de la population résidante dans 
les ‘zones métropolitaines,  avors* qu a41"y Sura dam nu 
tion en Ontario, stabilité A un niveau sensiblement 
supérieur a 20% dans les Maritimes, décroissance du- 
rant la période 1971-1981 puis retour à son niveau de 
1971 en Colombie-Britannique. En somme, dans la mesu- 
re où les composantes démographiques futures évolueront 
en conformité avec nos hypothèses, l'on ne doit pas 
s'attendre à ce que la proportion de la population ca- 
nadienne résidant dans les 22 R.M.R. augmente fortement 
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J'TE vam e200 TF: 

Conformément aux tendances passées, la distribution 
spatiale future montre un déplacement du centre de 
gravité ‘urbain de la côte est vers le centre ouest 
canadien. Ainsi, une fraction de plus en plus impor- 
tante de la population canadienne habitera les Prairies 
et la Colombie-Britannique, au détriment du Québec et 
des Maritimes. Seule la part relative de l'Ontario 
devrait se maintenir. 

La trajectoire de la population future aura un im- 
PaGussun vlasvia'e teconomique Tet ssocralée si) Dan's Wes FT 
gnes qui vont suivre, nous mentionnerons quelques pro- 
blémes soulevés par la croissance démographique d'ici 
ka fin du siécle. 

La vague de naissances durant la période 1945-1960 
forme aujourd'hui la population d'âge 15-25, groupe 
qui, de par son importance, exerce certaines pressions 
sur le marché du travail, la demande de logement, etc. 
Ces pressions devraient se résorber au cours de la 
seconde moitié de la décennie 1980. Toutefois l'appa- 
rition de nouvelles valeurs et normes sociales tant 
dans le monde du travail que dans le milieu familial 
pourrait signifier un accès accru de la femme au mar- 
che =duetrava il: 

Manifestement, des changements dans la structure 
d'âge d'une population entraînent des modifications 
dans la demande de logements via la création de nou- 
veaux ménages. Ainsi, le fort accroissement des per- 
sonnes âgées de 35-44 au cours de la période 1971- 
1981 entraînera une hausse de 25% des ménages. La 
formation de ménages n'augmentera que de 10% pour les 
gens âgés entre 45 et 54 ans, de 25% pour ceux entre 
55 et 64 et finalement d'un peu plus de 35% pour les 
gens âgés de 65 ans et plus. De telles augmentations 
exerceront de fortes pressions à la hausse sur la 
demande de logements. En particulier, les Régions 
Métropolitaines de plus d'un million d'habitants con- 


naîtront une hausse de 85% du nombre de ménages. 

Conséquemment nous devons considérer les effets de 
ces nouveaux besoins sur la demande de terrains, qui 
dépendra en majeure partie de la densité de la popu- 
lation. ,L'expansion du ,teéenritoine:devirendra alors 
inévitable si la densité spatiale des ménages demeure 
con s;Ganibe): 

Pour conclure, on peut mentionner un dernier probléme 
soulevé par la croissance démographique des régions 
métropolitaines, celui du transport. Il deviendra de 
plus en jiplus difficile -de-minimisern- les iembouten! tages 
routiers et de maximiser l'accessibilité a un lieu 
donné, spécialement pour les villes moyennes où l'on 
prévoit les taux de croissance démographique les plus 
élevés. La croissance des régions métropolitaines 
comportera aussi des effets néfastes sur l'environne- 
ment comme par exemple la transformation grandissante 
des terres. .arablestenasalyurbatnvettlafpoôollliuttiomide 
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Preface 


The growth in population and the formation of capital 
and technological change are the key variables which 
influence the economic development and the social and 
physical structure softuthes mayoriarban jcentresidnia 
countibyar! Therefore «the lexaminations ofmpopul ation 
prospects is essential for anticipating future requi- 
rements for the production of goods and services in 
these centres and for preparing to meet other demands 
that are more or less related to the broad economic 
issues. Among these demands urban planning plays a 
prominent role. The concern about the uneven distri- 
bution of population growth not only between regions 
but even more between urban centres requires the pre- 
paration of detailed projections. 

The emphasis in this report is on the 22 Census Me- 
tropolitan Areas. An attempt is made to classify the 
metropolitan areas by four levels according to popu- 
lation. sizes eiligalis. necognirzedyithatimanyuot her classi- 
fications, arerpossi bles such: asi iby furet rons,eclusiter 
around the largest metropolitan centres, corridors, 
eG. 

In this context, it must be stressed that a consi- 
derable proportion of the population growth, exceed- 
ing 50 percent in some regions, is expected to occur 
outside the current metropolitan areas over the next 
26 years. The absorption of this growth outside the 
established metropolitan areas confronts urban plan- 
ners and decision makers with problems even more com- 
plex than the projected increase in population within 
the metropolitan areas 29Hnt all) likelihood, ‘a consi- 
derable proportion of the growth will occur just out- 
side the fringes of metropolitan areas with the eco- 
nomic and cultural activities closely tied to the 
metropolitan centres. This development presents a 
Challenge for regional and metropolitan growth mana- 
pgements 


A range of five projections was developed based on 
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four principal’ variables: fe TR EME ROnER LES inet 
internationalemigrationtandinetmainternalhni mation: 

It must be added that projections get rather quick- 
ly outdated: even an they course! ofha few years efor 
example, the projections in "Urban Canada: Problems 
and Prospects" appear far too high today. Both Cana- 
da's population as a whole and those of the metropoli- 
tan areas have proven to grow at a slower rate than 
expected.2® Imispite!l of thismnote moi caution a ican 
be stated that Canada is in a period of relatively 
slow population expansion after the rapid growth ex- 
perienced in the first two decades after World War II. 
The "baby boom" and the heavy inflow of newcomers to 
Canada were the trademarks of this period. 

The implications of the post-war baby boom are al- 
ready being felt in an increase in the formation of 
new family households and also in a host of areas 
such, as mi ‘the; demand! for housing, applitancess? etc. 
It willl result innan upturniam the-mmberot birihse 
creating a new bulge in the population distribution 
that will again fill the classrooms of primary and 
secondary schools. 

The breakdown of the population by age groups is 
essential for obtaining an understanding how future 
burdens will be distributed among the population. 

For instance, looking forward to the middle of the 
eighties, it becomes obvious that Canada's population 
is aging rapidly. A smaller proportion -- despite 

the expected increase in the: total) number’ of births’ -- 
will be in the age groups under 20 years while a 
larger proportion will be in the middle age groups 

and in the post-retirement age group. While the 
children dependency ratio is expected to decline 
sharply, the retirement dependency ratio is on the 
increases 

The projections pay particular abtentionstontne 
household formation by type of households. Out of 
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itearise major implications for housing and land re- 
quirements, transport and management of environment. 
The projections do not claim to deal with all the 
major impacts of changes in population growth and its 
distributions es, neybasic.assumption,underlying all 
these consequences is that they will occur predomi- 
nantly in and around Canada's metropolitan areas. 
Last March, the Demographic Research Group under 
the direction of Dr. T.H. Yoo, released a draft re- 
port with the Same title as this document in 
order to meet the immediate need of the Ministry and 
the requirement of other federal departments. Since 
then, we have received a large number of requests from 
federal, provincial and municipal government agencies, 
universities and other private sectors for the pro- 
jections. In order to respond to these increasing 
requests, we. prepared this reduced report. This 
condensed, reportsis, prepared by, Dr., Leroy, Stone, 
Senior Demographic Adviser of Statistics Canada with 
the assistance of the Demographic Research Group of 
the Ministry. 
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1 Projection assumptions 


This document presents the latest series of population 
projections: ions Ze AipGensussMetropolitan Areas 
(CMA's) prepared at the Ministry of State for Urban 
Affairs f7aborfeaci VEMARGive tdia ferent Aprojec tions 
Series are presented. Each’ series sets forth the 
results of a particular network of assumptions concern- 
ing possible values of the immediate determinants of 
population growth. These assumptions are NOT predic- 
tions about the future. They merely state plausible 
conditions and then the consequences of these conditions 
are calculated as projections. Thus NONE of these 
projections should be interpreted as predictions about 
the future. However, they do indicate the population 
totals that would be observed in the future IF the 
relevant set of assumptions were to hold true in the 
Futures 

In developing the five sets of assumptions, the 
demographic processes of fertility, mortality and 
Migration were, thev-objects of attention, The. assump= 
tions made concerning these three population processes 
may briefly be summarized as follows. 

Wse repardserertility?  the™ assumptions in’ the’recent 
Statistics Canada projections? were followed for the 
most part. The assumptions are stated in terms of a 
ferntitityindexecalledthes!Total"Fertility Rate”, 
which is the average number of children per woman 
that a cohort of females would bear if it had no 
deaths during the reproductive ages and maintained a 
Specific Yate Of CeTtT1ity at~ each age, “Four levels 
Ofethemlotdl Fertility skate MP ES RS) were selected 
as asSumptions’.**For* each assumption the T.F.R. is 
considered as moving gradually towards a given level 
between 1971 and 1981, and then after 1981 the level 


is assumed to remain constant. The levels are as 


follows: 
Highs A. PeReV=ez. 44atter 1981 
Moderate: TUE RE =98 2.2% atter’ 1981 


Moderately -Low? rah. Fakta Tet) ater eho 1 

Low: RahiR stank oo fairer S98) 

Only one assumption is made throughout this text 
concerning mortality. Mortality levels are kept 
constant -at+then pelo 7b evalues, 

In formulating assumptions about migration it is 
helpful to differentiate between internal migration 
and international migration.” It is assumed that 
the levels of net internal migration rate will remain 
constant throughout .the projection period,at their 
1966-1971 values. 

The Ministry of State for Urban Affairs' analysis 
of international migration has indicated substantial 
stability in the distribution of immigrants among 
urban areasSs dnatheñpresentenrodectiontoerndes hat 
is assumed that the average distribution of internation- 
al migrants among the CMA's between the years 1966- 

1971 would remain constant throughout the projection 
period. 

Regarding the absolute levelyof net;international 
migration, we adopted assumptions formulated by the 
Pravy. Council. Three assumptionssaresinvolvedast200,000 
net international migrants annually as a high projec- 
tion; 100,000 net international migrants annually as 
a moderate projections, and 50,000 net international 
migrants annually as a low projection. 

The foregoing assumptions concerning three demographic 
processes were then combined into five sets of assump- 
tions.,, each of whicheis,calledtaryseries'sand hasea 
designated number as shown in Table 1. 

In the following chapters of this paper a variety 
of projections are presented in association with each 
of; ther five series. .4Fromatime, torzame, special attentaon 
will be paid to the middle series, series 3; but this 
fact should NOT be taken to imply a judgement that 
series 3 1S;4he most plausible Mo facilitate athe 
reader's interpretation of the numbers we merely focus 


occasionally on one series, number 3, that is broadly 
representative of the whole set of numbers. 

As mentioned above, the data refer-.to 22..1971 Census 
Metropolitan Areas (CMA's). No 'growth' due to areal 
expansion is explicitly assumed in this report. It 
is reasonable to suppose that much of the projected 
population growth could be associated with areal 


expansion. 
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2 Future metropolitan population growth 


Bye UnGsturn Oto thes alst century, at,least a 5ami ition 
Canadians may reside in the present Census Metropoli- 
tan Areas; but the actual total may reach as high as 
21 million, if the range of assumptions embodied in 
these projections is reasonable. The figure of 21 
million metropolitan area residents by the year 2001 
is obtained by assuming that Canada will retain an 
annual average net international migration of 200,000 
and that @pnewtertilitysindex ADR Re) wills stand at 
2. 4echaldren, per woman (fram JOS! to 2001) To obtain 
the 15 million total mentioned above, it is assumed 
that the net international migration will average only 
90,000 per year and that the fertility index will 
remain at only 1.6 children per woman from 1981 to 
2001. Table 2 shows three less extreme projected 
metropolitan area population totals for the year 2001, 
along swith portions jofathe tassumptions Sthat @led to 
thiesestovals. 

Bye b98ls the population residing in’ the present 22 
Census Metropolitan Areas will, given the projection 
assumptions, reach a total size somewhere between 13 
and 15 million. This range implies that as a whole 
the metropolitan areas will grow at a rough annual 
average rate of somewhere between 1.2 and 2.4 percent 
from 1971 to 1981. Under either of these two growth 
rates, the population of the 22 1971 Census Metropo- 
litan Areas would almost double as a minimum in the 
40 years from 1961 to 2001. 

By the year 1981 the total population of*the 22 
1971 CMA's could be as much as 20 percent larger than 
itSesizepin 19/ lie ithe projections sugeest*that the 
1981 population will be at least 10 percent larger 
(Figure 1) Starting from the 1971'Census™base figure, 
the projections imply an overall growth to 2001 of 
somewhere between 30 and 80 percent for the 22 CMA's. 

Table 3 shows computed average annual growth rates 
for Canada and for the group of 1971 Census CMA's. 
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Percentage Increase From The 1971 Population Base 
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The roughly comparable projection assumptions, compar- 
ing the Statistics Canada work and the MSUA work, 
imply a marked narrowing of the gap between the nation- 
al growth rate and that fer the metropolitan areas 

ASS CLOUD. pense TESULE ais partly«tfected by jthe 
modest level of annual net international migration 
(100,000 per year) that is assumed. The assumptions 
also imply that Canada will not witness again in this 
centurysitnepextremely rapid. rates of .total, metropoli- 
tan population growth that were evident in the fifties 
andeMuch@ol the sixties; 

Table 4.shows the detailed figures of 1971-2001 
percentage growth for each of the 22 CMA's under each 
of the five sets of assumptions. Each column of Table 
ashows tne cata 10r One projection series.! Abbre= 
viated names for the CMA's are listed in rank order 
acCCOTGINe. to .the. pro;ected ratio,.of, 2001 population 
Szeto! o/L population size, “For example.) tnder thie 
Series 1 assumptions Calgary grows the fastest, and 
by the year 2001 its population will be. 287 percent 
Of 115,107) population. In sharp contrast, Saint 
John (N.B.) arows) the slowest in Series 1] wath its 
2001 population being only 8 percent larger than its 
1971 population. 

The projections imply (Table 4) that the five fast- 
est growing CMA's will be located in the western half 
of Canada. They are Calgary, Edmonton, Sudbury, Van- 
couver and Victoria. Calgary is projected to at least 
double its population between 1971 and 2001 under all 
five series. Vancouver is projected to double its 
population under three of the five series while Ed- 
monton, Sudbury and Victoria will double their popu- 
lations under two of the five series. Central Canada 
contains most of the other metropolitan areas that are 
generally projected.to grow by at least,50 percent 
between 1971 and 2001. This group is led by Ottawa- 


Hull, which nearly doubles its population under two 
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of the five series. The group also includes Kitchener- 
Waterloo, London, Toronto, Quebec, Windsor and Hamil- 
POI 

The slowest growing CMA's according to the projec- 
trons. are penerally among the smaller ones, and are 
locatedstrom the Prairies to the Atlantic Region. 
Generally these areas are projected as showing a 
growth of the rough order of 10 percent between 1971 
and 2001. These areas include Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, 
Regina, Saint John (N.B.) and Thunder Bay. 

Figure 2 shows the projected population totals for 
CAcheeCMamunder "Chest ive ditperent Serves. § nis Figure 
brings out strikingly the major population expansion 
projected for several CMA's in the western and central 
regions of Canada. 

Under the middle Series 3 assumptions, Calgary, 
Sudbury and Vancouver are projected as showing the 
fastest growth in both of the first two five-year 
periods into the future - 1971-76 and 1976-81 (Figure 
5 BeUndeér Series 3,see Table 1 for details jas to what 
is assumed in Series 3 . Calgary will grow by over 
three percent in each of the first two five-year pro- 
jection periods. The remaining CMA's with higher 
than average growth rates in these periods are (in 
alphabetical order) Edmonton, Kitchener-Waterloo, 
London, Ottawa-Hull, Quebec, Toronto and Victoria. 

In each of the first two five-year periods (1971-76 
and 1976-81) the list of the four slowest growing 
CMA's is the same: Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Regina, 
Saint John (N.B.) and Thunder Bay. 

Because of their major importance in the Canadian 
economy, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver deserve some 
additional commentary. The following comparative 
remarks willis usesonly (one of the five projections 
Series - Series 3 (see Table 1 for the pertinent 
details about this assumption). The Series 3 assump- 
tions imply that by 1981 Toronto will become the 
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Figure 2 Historical and projected population for 
individual CMA's 
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largest of the 1971 Census CMA's. It would surpass 
Montreal some time between 1976 and 1981. Vancouver 
will double in population and have over 2,000,000 
residents by 2001, according tow the memes 522 umD- 
tions (Table 5). Toronto would reach nearly 4,000,000 
and Montreal would be somewhat over 3,500,000 in 2001, 
according to the Series 3 assumptions. 

Table 6 shows large absolute average annual net 
increase Of “population for the three dargest CMATe 
over the projection. period. From l97t) ta 199i ioreiro. 
for example, is projected in Series 3 as adding an 
average annual total of over 40,000 people to its 
population. The corresponding average annual addition 
fon) 1991-2001 tdrops ta slightly below 9 00 VATCONS 
ver's average annual addition to population exceeds 
that ot Montreal in -cachwof the our sive-year pemiods 
(Table 6), and exceeds even that of Toronto in 1991- 
2001, under the Series 3 assumptions. Vancouver's 
average annual net increase of population grows from 
285000 in 1971276? to 44,000. an 1991-2001, the corres-= 
ponding figures for Montreal increase from 23,000 in 
PO71-76 to 32,0000in AIT pit then they deci ane 
to."25,000 in 1991=2001. 2 Ml intheserdata are amplica= 
tions of the Series Syassumpctrons. 

Under the Serics 3 #assumptions, spetween the jyears 
of 1971 and.2001, the metropolitan areas. of, Vancouver 
andbloronto are, expecteu to 1Neredsestucllisiaten ot 
the’ national population. It is projected that about 
i. 4) percent@otethe total Canadian population wil) 
reside in Vancouver by the year 2001 as compared to 
>,0Ppercent in lo%l.” Inethe same period .01 time. 
Toronto is expected to increase its share of the na- 
tional population by only* 043 percent, that is, from 
a proportion of ,1Z. 8 2percentaaun 19/1 stora proportion 
of about 13 percent by the wear 2001. *Onwethe other 
hand, the share-of the total--Ganadian-—population.1li- 
ving in Montreal” is expected to decline by 0.8 percent 
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Table 5 Total projected population for each metropo- 
litan area as per Series 3* (in 000's) 


OPA + 1-976 1981 1991 2001 
Centres of 


PVCU, U0UF 

population 

Tiles HOUR 

Montreal DEAS 2858 2998 3319 3566 
Toronto 2628 2846 3069 5519 3901 
Vancouver 1082 1273 1385 1776 2220 
Total 6453 6926 145 2 8609 9688 


Centres of 
400,000-999,999 


population 

in 19/1 

Calgary 403 AS sie}, 7166 1010 
Edmonton 495 DD 627 783 95:2 
Hamilton | 498 ae pe EN 619 O75 
Ottawa-Hull © 602 667 741 912 1094 
Quebec 480 22 WAU) 680 793 
Winnipeg 540 562 poo 634 675 
Total 3020 258 M 3641 4393 5208 


Centres of 
JUUAUDUSEO 
399-9999 popu- 
latronin Lo 7 


Halifax 228 29 See 20 303 
KiGehener 226 252 2729 320 402 
London 286 D LS 1945 410 481 
SAP EN a 303 321 340 379 417 
Victoria 195 25 239 209 371 
Windsor 250 278 248 559 Son 
Total 1493 1617 PAS Û 2045 SRE) 


Centres under 

100,000 popula- 

tigi or. 

Chic,-Jonquiére 133 IS Sun 56 143 144 


Regina 140 143 145 149 nor 
Saint John 106 107 108 108 108 
D teJONnES LS 139 146 160 174 
Saskatoon 226 137 165s) Tal 162 
Sudbury LES Ly, 199 250 507 
Thunder Bay le 113 114 In der 
Total 906 948 990 1079 Li Gs 
Met Selo tal ROSE OVO EESTI OT 27 Mao ELA 
Assumptions: see Table 1 


**2 “Actual - 1971) Census, 
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Table 6 Average annual projected population increase 
for each metropolitan area as per Series 3* 
(in 000's) 


1971-76 1976-81 1981-91 1991-2001 
Centres of 
LADOUPOURS 
1TraLO 7 
Montreal Layo Zon - » 
Toronto ENS 447 44:60 HP 
Vancouver 281 RS 
Total 94,5 108,5 


Centres of 

400 ,000- 

999,999 in 

1971 

Calg amy 14 

Edmonton 1 

Hamilton 5. 

Ottawa-Hull 1 
4 
8 


un U1 BR © ON UT UT 
= bee 
UT (OI UNION 


Q 


Quebec 
Winnipeg 
Total 5 


e e e e e e e 
O I DO © © ~I 
+= 
I 
+= 
+ 
(ee) 

D 


Centres of 

200,000 to 

399,999 in 

1 OT 

Ha litan 2 
Kitchener 5 
London $ 
St-Cat.-Nia. 3. 
Victoria 4 
Windsor 4 
Total 24 


Centres under 
200,000 (2m 21971 
Chic.-Jonq. 
Regina 

Saint John 

St Jenny's 
Saskatoon 
Sudbury 

Thunder Bay 
Total 


woofhrer OO © 
e e e e e e e e 
PWNWNRFAN AWN 
0 oe Ee el ee © © 
e e e e e e e e 
PNAN UE 07 CN 
© OUR Hi © © © 
e e e e e e e e 
© D ONBO BA 
oo Mr FY oOo © 

e e e e 
© 1 IJN PON ND 


l'O CAO re 
Met. Areas 186,3 206.0 229% | 229.0 
RE cali i i ab era pt AO LS 


ë Assumptions: See Table 1 
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during the same period of time, from a proportion of 
yee percentr ine ls ilo, one of LI ospercelle by the 
year 2001. Again these data are merely implications 
of the Series 3 assumptions. 

Table 5 also shows absolute population figures 
(Series 3) for the other CMA's grouped according to 
Size in l@/l., It 1s noOtabDremthdt Series 35 proyects 
populations of over 1,000,000 for Calgary and Ottawa- 
Hull “Gyretne: ycdieec0 Ol. 
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3 Concentration of the national and regional popula- 
Crons An CMAs 


The projected changing concentration of national po- 
pulation in Census Metropolitan Areas may be broadly 
shown by finding one of the recent Statistics Canada 
projections that is based on assumptions that are 
roughly comparable to one of the present MSUA Series. 
Projection No. 411, of the Statistics Canada wore lect mous 
and MSUA Series 3 are roughly comparable in their 
underlying assumptions. According to these two sets 
of projections, the percentage. of Canada’s Donation 
residing in the 22 CMA's will increase only slightly, 
from; 55, to 57 percent, over the: 50s years Promo Te 
2001 (Table 7). Among the five major regions of 
Canada shown in Table 7, only the Prairies and Quebec 
show really marked increases in the proportion of the 
total population that resides in CMA's. In Ontario 
the corresponding percentage is projected as falling, 
whiletin Britishe¢clumbiae .tstalis.t2ome 10 ;eto moe 
but then rises again by 2001 to the 1971 level. In 
the Atlantic region, the percentage remains quite 
stable at somewhat above 20 percent. In short, accord- 
ing to the Series 3 and roughly comparable Statistics 
Canada assumptions, massive increases in the propor- 
tion of the national population residing within Census 
Metropolitan Areas are not envisaged up to the ME 
2001. 

Table 8 shows the absolute and proportional distri- 
bution of the CMA population by major region, accord- 
ing to series 3-M0ntairio hidithe laneest propont on 
(41.3 percent) of the CMA population in iS 7 le but 
Series 3 projects a slight decline for Ontario through 
the year 2001 (to 40.8 percent). Quebec is projected 
as showing a significant decline in its proportion of 
the National CMA population through the year 20013 

A Veryeslight decline (of less than 1/10) of 4 per- 
cent) is projected for the Atlantic region as well. 
Thus, the increasing shares of the national metropo- 


litan area population are indicated for western 
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Canada - Prairies increasing their share by two per- 
centage points, and British Columbia increasing its 
share by three percentage points. On the whole, 
however, the rank order of the major regions as re- 
gards proportional share of the national metropolitan 
area population is unchanged from 1971 to 2001. 
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ES 
4 Selected implications of metropolitan population 
growth 


Much of the importance of population growth derives 
from its ramifications upon several aspects of the 
Canadian economy.and society. In this section a 

rew OL thevdreas of ramification Will be mentioned 


in connection with the projections. 
1.1, Labour force 


Growth of the iabour force comprises an important area 
Of Impligations of fone Set ED population projections. 
Labour force growth is the immediate result of two 
components: the growth in the population of labour 
LOLeegave. and the, labouretorce participa gion wate. 
The present projections cast light only on the former 
component. 

Avy ET Losi erowih rate ingexcess or 50 Percent 41s 
projected under the Series 3 assumptions for the po- 
pulation of labour force age in Calgary, Sudbury} 
Vancouver and Victoria. The growth rate for Calgary 
1s an. impressive 45 percent, from 1971 to 1981, accord- 
ing to the Series 3 assumptions (see Table 9). At 
the opposite end of the range of growth rates of the 
population of labour force age, according to Series 
3 assumptions, aré<Regina.(5 percent), Saint John 
(6 percent), Winnipeg (9 percent) and Thunder Bay 
(9 percent). 


4.2 Households 


Another major area of immediate implications of the 
population projections pertains to the growth in the 
number of households. By setting forth assumptions 
concerning the proportion of the population, of a 
given age, that consists of household heads projec- 
tions of households can be derived from population 
projections. In the following data the Series 3 pro- 


jections will be used. 
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In 1971 nearly 25 percent of all households were 
classified “in the” Census as family households.) Among 
metropolitan areas, the proportion of a given age 
group that consists of family household heads had 
been fairly stabletin the past titteen or gsonyears « 
(Table 10 shows the data for 1971 in Tespewet ty tie 
three largest CMA's). These proportions are assumed 
to hold =tairly “constamt strom 1971 -to 4981. 

Statistics Canada defines non-family households as 
those households created by one adult living alone or 
formed by a group of persons living together but not 
in a family arrangement. In 1971, there were appro- 
Ximately 1.1 million non-family households in Canada. 
Two contrasting age groups are important in the con- 
Sidemation OL these whousecholds.ikirst ly @ young ladu its 
upon heaving their parents home. forsreasons other 
than wedlock, establish non-family households usually 
by “renting an “apartment or flat alone or wath others. 
During the second half of the sixties, large numbers 
of new apartment buildings were built to accomodate 
thisimarket. Secondly, the death of @ither “husband 
or wife in an older couple usually results in a one- 
person household. 

Table 11 displays the relative propensities for 
those two respective portions of the population (by 
selected age groups) to form non-family households. 
The first two columns of the table indicate that, in 
1971, approximately 5 percent of single persons aged 
15, to 24 formed non-family households. Similarly, 
for the single population aged 25'to 34, 30 percent 
had formed this type of household. This latter pro- 
POntyon, tin part, accounts for the rapid, increase in 
the total non-family households between the years of 
17Gomand! Movie especially since the 25 to 34 age group 
base population was very large. 

The last two columns of the table relate to the 


eveT-Married, that S65. those Who, at the time of ‘the 
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Taple=li~ Propensaties for selected age groups to 
form non family households (in percent) 


197% 


Level One centres 
Montreal 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Average 


Level Two centres 
Calgary 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 
Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec 

Winnipeg 

Average 


Level Three centres 
Halifax 

Kitchener 

London 

Vietoria 

Windsor 

Average 


Level Four centres 
Regina 

Sota) Onn 
Stwonn's 
Saskatoon 

Sudbury 

Average 


Single persons 


Source: ss LoyiI@Census.. statistics Canada. 


Ever married 


persons 
ge Age Ag Age 
15-24 25-34 55-64 “Oot 
5 52 9 la 
5 30 9 20 
7 38 11 24 
Si D 5.00 GE 2 DAS 
2) 41 LE 22 
8 36 10 el 
4 24 il oe, 
5 52 8 18 
a 2 6 10 
7 28 10 22 
eee 300 Ss Les 
5 25 8 16 
5 24 8 20 
6 33 10 23 
ti 34 11 25 
5 7 10 20 
Siz 20.0 a8 21.4 
9 De le 25 
2 Li 8 19 
2 12 5 Je 
0 40 11 23 
a) 19 7 17 
one 2880 Sis 1540 
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1971 Census, were either widowed, divorced or sepa- 
rated and headed non-family households. The ever- 
married, for the selected age groups of 55 to 64 and 
the-65~and-over,—form-our~secend—popubation group. 
Of the total population in 1971 who were aged 55 to 
64, approximately 9 percent formed non-family house- 
holds. For the 65 and over age group, the average 
proportion was 20 percent. The latter?has an'creased 
by almost 7 percentage points since 1956 and by 1986 
is projected to be 26 percent, on the average. 

Computation of projected age-specific household 
formation propensities permit the estimation of future 
numbers of households. Table 12 illustrates the pro- 
jected incréases inftotal households over theory 
1981 period. During this decade, some 820 thousand 
households will be added to the three largest metro- 
politan centres of Canada. Toronto and Montreal will 
absorb 40 and 35 percent of these new households res- 
pectively with Vancouver accounting for the remaining 
one-quarter. In total, the three largest Census Me- 
tropolitan Areas will account for 38 percent of the 
projected national growth of total households (2.2 
million) during this period. Under Series 3 these 
three CMA's are projected to account for an aggregate 
proportion of the national population growth by 30 
percent during the same period. 

The metropolitan areas with the most rapid popula- 
tion growth are, as expected, those with the most 
pronounced increases in households between 1971 and 
1981. Table 12 shows a projected 66 percent increase 
in the number of households for Calgary CMA between 
1971 and 1981. Percentage increases above 50 percent 
are also projected for Vancouver (59 percent), Edmon- 
ton (57 percent), Ottawa-Hull (53 percent), Quebec 
(S5 percent), Kitchener-Waterloo (50 percent) and 
Sudbury (56 percent). Percentage increases above 


30 percent, in the number of households from 1971 
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toy l9S1, are projected for val) CMAts excentscn coucim i 
Jonquiére, Regina, Saint John, Saskatoon and Thunder 
Bay. on 

Figure 4 shows a breakdown by age group, of the 
household head, of the projected 1971-81 percentage 
increase in households. “Thelmost rapid increase occurs 
in, the age group 25 to 34, followed by thatein. the 
households headed by persons aged 15 to 24. 


4.3 Land requirements 


It is possible to derive the land requirements that 
may be associated with a specific population projection 
for metropolitan areas. However, very stringent assump- 
tions are needed to make this derivation; because in 
fact the future land requirements of the total stock 
of households will depend on several factors whose 
consideration would take one far beyond the desirable 
scope of this report. Such factors include personal 
income growth and the taste for single-family detached 
housing units, among other variables. For the purpo- 
ses of illustration only, however, a series of perti- 
nent calculations is shown below. 

Assume as a working hypothesis that dwelling units 
will be constructed at three density levels in the | 
metropolitan areas between 1971 and 1981. These 
three are: 

(a) Low density - single and semi-detached as well 
as duplexes DULEt IAE NS EURE Denon acte, 

(b) Medium density - row and garden houses up to 
threesstoreys built at#20 units per Oross acre. 

(c) High density - apartment buildings of 4 storeys 
and more at 50 units per gross acre. 

Secondly, let the following percentage distributions 
represent the relationship between household growth 
by age group and their corresponding density levels 
(Table 13) 7 That is, T00™pércent of Total household 


DS 


Figure 4 Projected percentage increase in households 
by age groupypecseries, 5¥1971-1981 


Average for the three largest CMA's 
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growth in the 15 to 24 age group will occupy high 
density dwellings. However, for the 25 to 34 age 
PrOUp, o0 Percent will OCCUpy UnItS of low density 
while 25 percent will occupy medium density and the 
Metaining «25 PeLTcenu Wain NOCEUDy Neh density. 

Thus if the projected household growth by age group 
is factored by Che above peércentage distribution, 
estimates of land requirements can be made. Table 14 
shows the acreage totals for each of the metropolitan 
areas in the larger CMA's. 

Througn this procedure it 1s estimated that the 
three largest Census Metropolitan Areas will need in 
total 824,000 acres ofNland for mew residential deve= 
lopment between 1971 and 1981." Of ‘this total jjappro- 
ximately three-quarters will be for low density deve- 
lopment.) in the Case of fhe six next .slarcest Metropo- 
litan Areas as of 1971, total residential land requi- 
rements are projected to be 45,000 acres. 

These figures were derived mainly from the basic 
assumption that new households in the 25 to 54 age 
group would acquire low density dwelling units over 
the seventies, that is, a continuation of suburban 
development similar to the 1950's and 1960's. However, 
several factors may in fact mitigate against this 
type of urban growth. 

High land costs coupled with increased transport 
costs may lower demand for low density suburban deve- 
Topments. Historically, a sector ot the populationawas 
always willing to accept higher transit costs both 
in dollars and time in order to acquire low density 
housing. Will they continue to do so? In this con- 
text transport implications of population growth are 
important. Two points arise here. One is the expect- 
ed total growth in automobiles and the other is the 
resultant flow pattern mainly in journey to work. 
Residential [Tocations;has melativelyelittle impact on 
[Neer i rstebut 2S Very mmiportant in the latter. 
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ele lirans portation: and cenvironment 


Two additional areas in which implications of the 
population Projections may be sought are urban “trans: 
portation and environmental quality. There are seve- 
ral quite clearly discernible relationships between 
the size of a Canadian city and the magnitude of in- 
vestment in private automobile transport and public 
transit and ats consequences on urban congestion. 

In “this, respect, according to the analysis”, 107 
those smaller and medium-sized metropolitan areas 
Cha (LOM Lapid ly SEE YVETTE Sub ecL tO SITCrea Sing 
"turbulence" in the sense that automobile ownership 
increases substantially, and this is accompanied by 
higher levels of truck activity. “Not only must these 
new levels of street traffic congestion be adapted 
10, UICKLY but athesapres sures Co. expand, transit. ser- 
vice will be relatively greater than those generated 
by populationes mesincreaseswalone; «these, cities 
will, in other words, take on characteristics and 
problems with which they are unfamiliar. 

Lastly, attention should be drawn to the selected 
impacts of population growth over the environment. 
Concern ts sbeing. expressed! about the followings as= 
pects: detrimental effects of out-migration on the 
central city, uncontrolled urban sprawl and pollution 
(air, noise, etc.). Furthermore, suburbanization 
creates severe problems in relation to the development 
of the inner-city particularly in terms of costs or 


financing of services? 
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Notes 


1 For more details see ‘Méthodes et hypothèses des 
projections démographiques des 22 Régions Métro- 
politaines de Recensement du Canada", Demographic 
Research Group, MSUA, 1975. 


"ST tic-sCalida, Population Projections for Ca- 
nada and the Provinces, 1972-2001. Cat. 91-514 
Hors Série, Information Canada, Ottawa, Juin 1974. 


3 For further discussion of the migration assumptions 
see ‘Méthodes et hypothèses des projections démo- 
graphiques des. 22 Régions Métropolitaines de Re- 
censement du Canada", Demographic Research Group, 
MSUA, 1975. 


4 A H@ener analysis of urban transport impact was 
presented in the original document of this report. 
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